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The Glenoid Fossa in the Skull of the Eskimo. F. H. S. Knowles. (Canada 
Geolog. Survey Mus. Bull. No. 9, anthrop. series No. 4, pp. 1-25 inch 
four plates.) Ottawa, 191 5. 

The pronounced shallowness of the glenoid fossae in Eskimo skulls 
was the object of the author's comprehensive investigations. The fossa 
glenoidalis is divided into two parts by the Glaserian fissure. Serving 
for the articulation of the condyle of the lower jaw, the anterior portion 
of the fossa is the one taken under specific observation. It is bounded 
in front by the eminentia articularis, and is concave and smooth. The 
means of working the lower jaw against the upper in the act of mastication 
or triturating the food, upward, forward, and sideways in rotary motion, 
are principally the Mm. temporalis, masseter, and pterygoideus externus. 
These muscles are very strongly developed, as are the skeletal parts where 
they originate or insert. Besides being characteristics of a primitive 
type in general, these special features are of functionary origin. They 
are due to triturating a very tough and primitively prepared diet of a 
more or less purely animal nature, such as fish, flesh, fowl, raw whale skin 
(matak), etc. "An Eskimo's jaws are essentially of a biting and chewing 
type" — to explain this the author has recourse to the evidences furnished 
by comparative anatomy — and the extraordinary elTorts employed to 
overcome the resistance of their food by a strongly side-to-side movement 
which also produces the peculiar attrition of the teeth, are responsible 
for the peculiar shape of the glenoid fossae. Their shallow form "is due 
most largely to the rolling and flattening out of the eminentia articularis, 
as well as perhaps to a relatively lesser depth of fossa." This state is 
different in civilized races, where the fossae are deeper. Their diet is of 
a softer kind favoring the diminution of the side-to-side movement. 
Instead of the incisors in the lower jaw being in apposition to those in the 
upper one, the overlapping bite has developed a tendency to narrowing 
of the palate. A table of diagrams and a number of photographic re- 
productions serve to illustrate the conditions described. 

Bruno Oetteking 

Indian Habitations in Sussex County, New Jersey. Max Schrabisch. 

Indian Remains near Plainfield, Union Co., and along the Lower 

Delaware Valley. Leslie Spier. (Bulletin 13, Geological Survey of 

New Jersey.) 

Under the foregoing awkward double title the Geological Survey of 

New Jersey has put forth its second publication on the results of its 
preliminary archeological work. 



BOOK REVIEWS II9 

The opening part of Mr. Schrabisch's treatise concerns the general 
archeology and physiography of Sussex Co. and is well handled, as are 
his introductory remarks on rock-shelters and cemeteries. Two types of 
burial hitherto unreported from this locality are recorded. One form 
is a cairn tomb, masses of rocks being heaped over the grave, and the 
other consisted of walling of the corpse in a small case. Neither variety 
was of common occurrence. 

The section on trails, while probably essentially correct is rather too 
speculative to be of real value, but the part devoted to raw material is 
good. Besides the ordinary local stone, hematite, obsidian, and chal- 
cedony are noted. The obsidian, at least, i? presumably of distant origin. 

Under the heading "Description and Location of Sites," Mr. Schra- 
bisch enumerates his localities with interesting notes. His unfamiliarity 
with the accepted nomenclature of archeology, however, sometimes make 
his observations confusing. For example, in describing some shell 
pendants in the shape of birds found on the mainland near Minisink 
island (p. 29) on the upper Delaware, he refers to them as " bannerstones," 
a misapplication of the name of a well-known object. A wretched cut 
made from a field sketch accompanies the description. 

In referring to chipped implements the author frequently calls them 
"beautifully carved" (vide pp. 33, 42) whereas he means shaped. On 
page 54 there is noted the discovery of a "double pointed fishhook." 
This is extremely interesting, since all types of fishhooks are rare here- 
abouts, and no "double pointed fishhook," whatever that may be, has 
ever been reported; yet no description or figure is vouchsafed us. 

In marking the map Mr. Schrabisch has not used his symbols in the 
same manner as Mr. Spier. The symbol for "scattered relics" — sporadic 
occurrences of random implements — never occurs. Each place where 
traces were found is at least a "camp," hence sparsely settled localities 
over which Schrabisch has wandered and taken notes are apt to be unduly 
emphasized on the map. The temporary camping grounds in northern 
New Jersey thus assume a value equal to that of the densely populated 
Indian villages near Trenton or on Cohansey creek. 

The intensive work done by Mr. Schrabisch on rock-shelters is very 

interesting yet unsatisfactory. Mr. Schrabisch repeatedly (see pp. 38, 

40, 43, 53, etc.) refers to stratified lelic-bearing layers, but gives no data 

or measurements. The reviewer knows of exactly two stratified shelters 

besides those mentioned in the paper under consideration, — one found at 

Armonk in Westchester County, New York, by M. R. Harrington,' the 

1 See Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. Ill, 
p. 126. 
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Other near Ardsley in the same county, explored by the Rev. Wm. R. 
Blackie and Leslie Spier. In the latter case the stratification was of 
recent origin due to burning brush and refuse; in the former great antiquity, 
though probable, need not be assumed. 

Mr. Schrabisch repeatedly avers that pottery occurred only near the 
surface in his shelters, yet his own specific data contradict his general 
statements. For example, on p. 43, concerning the Gun Hollow shelter, 
he states: 

About a thousand pieces of pottery were scattered through all the layers, 
though somewhat more frequently near the top, etc. . . . 

On page 55 he says of Moody's Rock-shelter: — 

The potsherds occurred in the upper strata only perhaps indicating a late 
introduction of the art of pottery making, but perhaps indicating that at first the 
shelter was visited only by hunters and later by families. ... In the process 
were turned up at a depth of 3 to 30 inches. . . . Again, on reaching the bottom, 
the crevices between the boulders showed a dirt floor farther down. 

This second floor was not examined, for on p. 54 we read: — 

At the bottom tightly wedged boulders were found,. beneath which, at a depth 
of 18 inches, another dirt floor was plainly visible, so that another and more 
ancient culture-bearing stratum may occur below. This hypothesis could not, 
however, be tested without the expenditure of much time and the labor of several 
men. 

The theory of the late introduction of pottery as shown by the rock- 
shelters still stands as it did before the work was done, — probable, but 
unproven. Mr. Schrabisch or some other student should in the future 
take pains to give us a few accurate, laboriously taken accounts of shelters 
in which the delimiting measurements etc., are carefully taken. 

The second portion of this book, by Mr. Spier, is eminently satisfac- 
tory as far as it goes. Mr. Spier apparently devoted his time to locating 
sites and did no intensive work, so that the results of his operations cannot 
fairly be compared with the work of Schrabisch, who apparently had a 

free hand. 

Alanson Skinner 

Social Life and Ceremonial Bundles of the Menomini Indians. Alanson 
Skinner. (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. XIII, part I, 1913-) 
The interesting contents of this volume form the first part of the 

ethnological material collected by the author during four summers' field- 



